THE DRAMA : TRAGEDY

not merely political, concerning Scotland, but ethical
and religious, that should lift our minds to contem-
plate with reverence 'the unwritten and unfailing
statutes of Heaven whose life is not of to-day or
yesterday, but from all time, and no man knows when
they were first put forth'. And yet perhaps it is not
needed, for the more carefully one reads the play the
more evidently is the thought of the supernatural
sanctions violated the background of the whole, felt
in the part played by the witches, the reported
prodigies, and, despite his unwillingness to give it
clear expression, his determination to interpret it in
terms of earthly fears that may be combated, in the
agonised words of Macbeth:

If 't be so,

For Banquo's issue have I fil'd my mind 5
For them the gracious Duncan have I murder'd;
Put rancours in the vessel of my peace,
Only for them; and mine eternal jewel
Given to the common enemy of man,
To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings!

But this consciousness is never raised above the level
of a dark superstition. Shakespeare never raises the
thought of divine retribution to a higher level by
comment of an onlooker or by confession of the chief
actors. The most that Macbeth descries at the last is
that witches are liars:

And be these juggling fiends no more believ'd,
That palter with us in a double senses
That keep the word of promise to the ear,
And break it to our hope.

what of King Lear, the greatest tragedy of
terrible happenings and suffering since Agamemnon
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